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x jo POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXV 

Chapters on Municipal Administration and Accounting. By 
Frederick A. Cleveland. New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1909. — xvi, 361 pp. 

The fundamental thesis of this book is expressed in a few quotable 
sentences : 

The limit of social organization is the limit of human ingenuity to devise 
systems of inspection and of administrative account and statistics which 
may provide the means for intelligent official direction and for compre- 
hensive reports to the proprietor, the stockholder or the citizen [page 15]. 
The man who pays taxes does not pay for bad government ; he pays for 
good government. He pays for protection to the community; for the pro- 
tection of each member alike, whether taxpayer or non-taxpayer. If gov- 
ernment is not efficient, it is not the taxpayer as taxpayer who suffers, but 
each individual member of the community as the beneficiary of public 
funds [page 26]. 

From the point of view of public morality and institutional efficiency, is it 
not just as important to control a million dollars' worth of goods as it is to 
control a million dollars of cash with which the goods are to be pur- 
chased ? [page 37]. 

It has come to be recognized that the malfeasances, the misfeasances and 
the nonfeasances of office in the past have not been due to lack of law. 
The law at all times has been adequate to bring to justice every person 
who has proved false to a public office or trust. Failure of justice in every 
instance has been due to the same cause as inefficient administration, 
viz., insufficiency of evidence — in other words, the inability of the courts 
to get at the facts [page 42 J. 

When a method shall be installed which will make and preserve the evi- 
dence of personal credit or discredit to be attached to the acts of each 
official and municipal employee, then and not till then will municipal 
administration lose its taint and men and measures be chosen with the 
same assurance that now obtains in industrial and commercial lines [page 
72]. 

A first essential ... is a system of accounts and operative statistics by 
means of which an intelligent conclusion may be reached as to the public 
service rendered and as to the cost of such service in each of the several 
departments, divisions, and institutions asking for public support [page 
74]- 

This thesis few who read the other pages of this volume are likely to 
doubt. The doubters are those who do not believe that any system of ad- 
ministrative organization, accounts and statistics can be devised to show 
just what has been done and who has done it. Mr. Cleveland's book 
gives many concrete facts showing wherein, under old-fashioned 
methods, responsibility for evil was in part unknown and in part im- 
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possible to trace ; he gives a few illustrations of improved methods 
actually applied and found effective ; and he gives a good many illus- 
trations of plans suggested but not yet put to trial. Altogether the 
book sets forth an apparent way of salvation from municipal maladmin- 
istration or non-administration — a way that promises much and, though 
initially expensive, is sure to result not only in direct financial econ- 
omy but also in better economic conditions and a sounder public moral 
sentiment. It may not be a panacea, but it is sure to prove at least a 
palliative. 

It is a disagreeable task for a critic who has before him a book so 
admirable in substance to say unpleasant things about the form of pre- 
sentation. This volume consists of twenty-one addresses, reports or 
journalistic articles, each written originally for one of seventeen distinct 
bodies of readers or listeners. It is inevitable under such conditions 
that no unity of form can underlie the chapters. For instance, Mr. 
Cleveland, addressing seventeen audiences, felt called upon to make 
seventeen sets of introductory remarks. This does not mean, however, 
that he has printed the so-called " preliminary remarks " that are com- 
monly thought fit to grace " the felicity of the occasion " ; but only 
that certain fundamental principles are commonly stated for each sepa- 
rate audience, and the repetition of most of these is, for the reader of 
the series, not only unnecessary but somewhat irritating. The reader 
does not know that he may skip whole paragraphs until after he has 
read them. Indeed, these introductory passages, many of which are 
introductory not only to addresses as a whole but to parts of addresses 
and hence are scattered through the text, in the aggregate amount to 
a very considerable portion of the book. Some of the addresses as a 
whole, moreover, are really repetitions, in another form, of principles 
already enunciated in other addresses in slightly different applications. 
On the whole, therefore, the amount of repetition is enormous. 

The other fault in form lies in the fact that the illustrations of any 
particular point are scattered through the book among various ad- 
dresses. Mr. Cleveland was doubtless interesting to his listeners and 
original readers, and he gave new illustrations to each set; but the 
scattering, through a volume, of information on any one topic is un- 
fortunate. The disadvantage is increased by the fact that there is no 
index. 

One wonders at this disregard of form, for Mr. Cleveland has a pas- 
sion for classification. Nothing capable of division and subdivision 
escapes him in his subject-matter ; and one report dealing with a pub- 
lic document (a New York school report) is devoted in large part to 
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an unfavorable criticism of its form. The probability is that Mr. 
Cleveland did not contemplate the publication of a monograph but only 
the reprint of some addresses. The pity is that he did not choose to 
rearrange his material and edit his text on an outline such as he has 
shown himself admirably able to construct. 

An implied obiter dictum, which we hope Mr. Cleveland did not in- 
tend, is worthy of notice because to many it may suggest that the work 
of municipal reform in which Mr. Cleveland is engaged is purely 
mechanical and materialistic. On page 16 he implies that a hired 
mistress chooses between associating " with men and women of intel- 
ligence," " the only price being that she shall forsake the code of con- 
ventions," and remaining " an outcast because she works." If leaders 
of municipal reform think chastity is a mere " convention," and that 
every girl without a dividend income is treated as "an outcast because 
she works," the hope of progress in city life is indeed small. We 
know, of course, that Mr. Cleveland has merely been the victim of an 
inadvertence in expression ; but we hope he will correct the implica- 
tion before his book is reprinted or when the substance of it is recast. 

William Morse Cole. 

Harvard University. 

Cours d' economic politique. By CHARLES GlDE. Paris, La- 
rose et Tenin, 1909. — 796 pp. 

The new Cours d' economic politique is an enlargement of Professor 
Gide's popular Principes d : 'economic politique, successive editions of 
which have been noticed in this journal. The place assigned to politi- 
cal economy in the curriculum of the French law faculties has, it seems, 
been enlarged ; and the Principes having been found insufficient, the 
new Cours has been published with the object of preparing the student 
adequately for the wider scope of the new examinations. There are 
about fifty new sections, dealing chiefly with concrete problems of the 
day. 

It is impossible to read Professor Gide's text without paying tribute 
anew to its pedagogical excellence — to its clarity of style, felicity of 
illustration and doctrinal catholicity. The new sections, besides being 
timely and important, possess all the stylistic virtues of the old ; but 
they are in too many instances perfunctory and, it must be said, super- 
ficial. One is not surprised to read, as the author frankly confesses in 
the preface, that the enlargement has been undertaken " par necessite 
pedagogique, mais sans beaucoup d'enthousiasme d'ailleurs." 

Professor Gide himself prefers the earlier Principes. He fears that 



